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a question of which is the superior race 
or which has the better culture. The 
objection to the Japanese is that with 
their coming Anglo-Saxon culture came 



in direct conflict with a Mongolian one. 
They can not live side by side and 
neither will give way to the other with- 
out a conflict. 



Japanese in California 



A Critical Examination of (1) Report of the California State Board of 

Control; (2) Letter by Governor Stephens to Secretary Colby; 

(3) Hearings in California by the House Committee on 

Immigration and Naturalization 

By Sidney L. Gulick, D.D. 1 

Secretary, National Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation, New York City 



THE California State Board of Con- 
trol at the request of Governor 
Stephens made a special investigation 
of the Japanese in California. Its 
report (of 225 pages) was issued June 
19, 1920. The Governor conveyed it 
to the Secretary of State, Honorable 
Bainbridge Colby, with a covering 
letter of the same date. This letter 
forms the introduction to the volume 
containing the report. 

The House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization held Hearings 
in California on the Japanese question, 
beginning in San Francisco July 12, 
continuing in other California cities, 
and concluding in the state of Wash- 
ington. No official report of these 
Hearings has been published. They 
were, however, public meetings. Mr. 
R. W. Ryder has furnished the writer 
with an abstract and resume of the 
proceedings covering 104 pages, parts 
of the testimony being given verbatim. 

1 Also Secretary, Commission on Relations 
with the Orient of Federal Council Churches of 
Christ in America since 1914. Author of: Evolu- 
tion of the Japanese, Social and Psychic (1903), 
The White Peril in the Far East (1 905), The Ameri- 
can-Japanese Problem (1914), Working Women 
of Japan (1915), America and the Orient (1916), 
Anti-Japanese War-Scare Stories (1917), Ameri- 
can Democracy and Asiatic Citizenship (1918). — 
The Editor. 



The report of the Board of Control, 
the Governor's letter and the Hearings 
played a significant role in the Califor- 
nia vote on the referendum Land Law. 
They will long be regarded as authori- 
tative statements of the situation. An 
impartial and critical examination of 
their real character and value is desir- 
able. 

Some Surprises 

"The Japanese in Los Angeles 
are well housed and my reports 
say that they respond quickly to 
orders or suggestions from the 
authorities as to improvements or 
changes in their houses. Indeed, 
they are often more satisfactory in 
this regard than the lower class of 
Americans." 

"One very noticeable feature 
in a Japanese labor camp where 
both American and Japanese labor- 
ers are employed is that the quart- 
ers provided for Japanese are gen- 
erally better than those provided 
for the Americans. . . . Our 
experience with Japanese labor 
camp operators is that they will 
make any improvements neces- 
sary." 

These two quotations are taken from 
the official reports to the Board of Con- 
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trol, the first by Mrs. A. S. Calhoun, 
District Representative of the State 
Commission on Immigration and Hous- 
ing, and the second by Mr. Edward A. 
Brown, Chief Sanitary Engineer, of 
the State Commission on Immigration 
and Housing. 

General Character of the Report 

The foregoing quotations show that 
the report seeks to be perfectly fair. 
Facts favorable to the Japanese are 
found in many sections of the report. 

Governor Stephen's letter of instruc- 
tion to the State Board of Control 
stated that the purpose of the report 
was not merely to provide the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature with "relia- 
ble information" and "authenticated 
facts," but that this report would also 
be presented to the Congress of the 
United States with a view to securing 
from Congress the remedial legislation 
needed. 

The State Board of Control in sub- 
mitting its report stated that since its 
"instructions call for facts only, this 
Board has not drawn any conclusions 
or suggested any remedies. " 

A rather careful reading of the re- 
port has impressed the writer of this 
paper with the fact that the Board has 
succeeded remarkably well in present- 
ing the bare objective facts and in 
excluding opinions, assertions and ad- 
jectives showing prejudice or ill-will. 
A sharp eye can indeed detect an 
occasional slip, a bit of special pleading 
and an effort to create an opinion, but 
they are remarkably rare for a docu- 
ment prepared in California during 
the stress of a heated campaign, with 
a view to securing legislation circum- 
scribing very narrowly the privileges 
of the Japanese. 

The Hiatus between the Report 
and the Governor's Letter 

Probably the most amazing feature 



of the volume is the non-sequitur 
between the facts given in the report 
and the argument made by Governor 
Stephens. 

The report deals with questions of 
population, of land ownership and 
leases, the financing of Japanese en- 
terprises, the fishing industry, labor, 
corporations, "picture brides," the 
"Gentlemen's Agreement," smuggling, 
citizenship and schools. Nowhere 
does it consider such other impor- 
tant questions as the Japanese crime 
record, alleged prostitution, gambling, 
illiteracy, knowledge of English, as- 
similability, Americanization and 
intermarriage. 

The Governor devotes less than a 
page of his letter to the material pre- 
sented in the report. He brushes 
aside the economic consideration as 
comparatively irrelevant, and focuses 
his full force on the alleged "non-as- 
similability " of the Japanese. Accord- 
ing to his statement, the ground of 
objection to the Japanese is hardly if 
at all due to their economic competi- 
tion, as Senator Phelan, State Senator 
Inman and others have insisted, but is 
due absolutely and unqualifiedly to 
race difference. 

The change of atmosphere between 
the cool statement of fact in the re- 
port and the impassioned assertion of 
race feeling in the letter is impres- 
sive. Indeed, this letter is so different 
from the documents and papers that 
we are accustomed to see from the 
hand of the Governor, that one is 
forced to wonder whether the letter 
was in fact written by him. Was it 
not prepared by someone in his staff 
—for instance, by Mr. Marshall De 
Motte, Chairman of the State Board 
of Control, or Mr. John S. Chambers, 
State Controller and also Chairman of 
the "Japanese Exclusion League of 
California?" 
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The Governor's Chief Contention 
Governor Stephens, in a gracious 
paragraph, makes "full recognition of 
the many admirable qualities of the 
Japanese people. We assume no ar- 
rogant superiority of race or culture 
over them. . . . We join with the 
entire civilized world in our admir- 
ation of the tremendous strides which 
the Japanese nation has made in the 
last two generations, unparalleled as 
its career is in the history of nations. " 
But he goes on to say: "This prob- 
lem of ours is not an insignificant one. 
. . . It has nothing to do with any 
pretensions of race superiority, but 
has vitally to do with race dissimi- 
larity and unassimilability. . . . 
The people of California are determined 
to repress a developing Japanese 
community within our midst. . . . 
This determination is based fundamen- 
tally on the ethnological impossibility 
of assimilating the Japanese people. 
. . . We can not feel contented 
at our children imbibing their first 
rudiments of education from the lips 
of the public school teacher in class- 
rooms crowded with other children 
of a different race. They do not and 
will not associate in that relationship 
prevalent elsewhere in the public 
schools of this country. We recognize 
that this attitude is too deep-seated 
to remove. And we recognize that with 
this attitude goes the necessity of 
Japanese isolation and that inevitable 
feeling which socially a prescribed race 
always feels." 

Several pages are devoted to reitera- 
tions of this theme. The language is 
emphatic and the position well defined, 
though no attempt is made to state 
just what assimilation is. He implies 
that it could take place only by inter- 
marriage, "blood fusion" which, how- 
ever, is "impossible." He closes with 
the affirmation that the action of Cali- 
fornia is " based entirely on the princi- 



ple of self-preservation and the ethno- 
logical impossibility of successfully 
assimilating this constantly increasing 
flow of Oriental blood. " 

The Governor's Program 

After reviewing the recent history 
of California's legislation and her 
delay in passing a law in 1919, due to 
the request of President Wilson because 
of certain international relations, Gov- 
ernor Stephens refers to the "initiative 
measure" forbidding to Japanese land 
ownership and the leasing of land, 
which land law he says "can not legally 
prevent Japanese control of our soil 
nor can it stop further immigration." 
These are matters that only action by 
the Federal Government can secure. 
He therefore appeals to the Secretary 
of State "to use his good offices with 
the Empire of Japan that stricter pro- 
visions be immediately agreed upon, 
making impossible any further evasion 
or violation of the spirit of the present 
arrangement." 

He also says that "the full solution 
of this question can not be had short 
of an exclusion act passed by Congress. 
It is my purpose ... to com- 
municate the information to our vari- 
ous Representatives and Senators in 
Congress that they may then be equip- 
ped to take up the cause of California 
and urge the passage of an exclusion 
act effectively disposing of this diffi- 
culty." The Governor defines some- 
what in detail the kind of law which in 
his opinion is needed. It amounts 
virtually to the application to Japanese 
of the laws which we now have for 
dealing with the Chinese. 

In view of these statements we know 
what to expect. Whatever revamping 
of the "Gentlemen's Agreement" the 
Department of State may secure from 
Japan, the policy proposed by the 
Governor is to enact as soon as possi- 
ble a stringent exclusion act to take 
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its place. That exclusion act may be 
identical with the Chinese exclusion 
act, or it may be the adoption of the 
proposal by Senator Phelan to include 
Japan in the "geographical zone" 
from which zone by the present law 
all non-Caucasian immigrants are ex- 
cluded. 

The effect on Japan of either plan 
can be forecast without particular 
difficulty. 

The Governor's Fundamental 
Postulates 

The fundamental postulates of the 
Governor's position are (1) that Jap- 
anese are absolutely unassimilable, (2) 
that the Japanese Government has 
been "violating" the "Gentlemen's 
Agreement" and (3) that if his propos- 
als for the rigid stoppage of Japanese 
immigration are adopted there will be 
no increase of the Japanese population 
in California and the perennial Ameri- 
can-Japanese problem will be solved. 

What light do the Report and the 
Hearings throw on these assumptions? 
Are they well founded? 

Are Japanese Non- Assimilable? 

The report does not discuss the 
question. This would seem to be a 
serious failure, for it is the most impor- 
tant issue in the whole problem. What 
constitutes assimilation in the case of 
Italians for insta ce or Jews, or Poles 
and Russians? How long does it take? 
Do foreigners become loyal Americans 
only by intermarriage? 

If Europeans can become loyal 
Americans by education, if they be- 
come enthusiastic supporters of our 
ideas and ideals of life and democracy 
and cooperate with us in making our 
democracy a real success, then may 
not Japanese do likewise? What are 
the facts? This is a matter for objec- 
tive investigation. 



Expert Testimony 

"I have found no trouble in the 
mixing of Japanese and Americans in 
the various social functions of eight 
public schools." This sworn testi- 
mony was made to the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration in Stockton 
July 16, 1920, by Mrs. J. S. Woodruff. 
For two years she has been employed by 
the State as Americanization teacher, 
working mostly among the Japanese. 
She also declared "that her work took 
her into the Japanese homes and that 
she had found the Japanese to be 
honest, loyal, industrious and public 
spirited. . . . She believed that 
there could be full social and intellec- 
tual assimilation of the Japanese." 

"The Japanese children are bright, 
studious and easily disciplined. 
. . . I know of no trouble on 
account of Japanese and Americans 
attending the same schools. . . . 
The Japanese high school students are 
particularly good students." This 
was the sworn testimony of Mr. John 
Anderson, Superintendent of Schools 
for San Joaquin County. He stated 
that in the county schools there were 
12,016 male and 10,574 female pupils, 
of whom 616 and 453 respectively were 
Orientals. 

Mr. C. B. Hart testified under oath 
that "he had sold goods to the Japa- 
nese to the extent of $200,000 per year, 
and had found them to be trustworthy 
and thoroughly satisfactory patrons. 
He had given them credit and his 
experience with them had been decid- 
edly pleasant." 

Mr. M. Kumora, a Japanese, testi- 
fied under oath that "he had thirty 
Japanese Boy Scouts under his direc- 
tion. ... It was his highest 
desire to become a good and useful 
American citizen." 

Mr. George Shima, the so-called 
"Potato King" gave sworn testimony 
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to the effect that he and his family 
had long been members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and "that the 
one thing he most desired was to be- 
come an American citizen." In re- 
sponse to questions he stated that "he 
had purchased one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars' worth of Liberty 
Bonds, had given liberally to the Red 
Cross and other war charities and had 
recently donated the sum of forty 
thousand dollars toward a fund to 
erect at Stockton, California, a me- 
morial to those sons of San Joaquin 
County who gave their lives in the 
late war." 

The Hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration contains a 
large amount of testimony of the kind 
quoted above. Of course it also con- 
tains the customary assertions of 
absolute non-assimilability, by such 
witnesses as Senator Phelan, Mr. 
McClatchy and others. Quotations 
need hardly be made since their asser- 
tions have been given wide circulation. 
Manifestly the question is not quite so 
simple and the opinions are not quite 
so unanimous as the Governor's letter 
assumes. 

The Alleged Violation of the 
"Gentlemen's Agreement" 

The report devotes ten pages to its 
exceedingly valuable statement in re- 
gard to the " Gentlemen's Agreement." 
In this section it fails somewhat in 
maintaining its fine attitude of cool 
and clear objectivity. It begins in- 
deed by exonerating Japan and by 
saying that "the real ground for com- 
plaint" is with American diplomacy 
that made the agreement and with the 
Bureau of Immigration, in failing to 
see that it is faithfully administered. 

The report (p. 163) points out that 
the right "to join a wife" in America 
as provided in the agreement has been 
misinterpreted as equivalent to the 



right of a Japanese wife in Japan "to 
join a husband" in America. This 
argument is unconvincing; for the 
first printed statement of that agree- 
ment contains the words, "so that the 
three classes of laborers entitled to re- 
ceive passports became known as 
'former residents,' 'parents, wives or 
children of residents,' and 'settled 
agriculturalists.' " 

The report (p. 164) brings out the 
fact that in 1915 (according to Pro- 
fessor Ichihashi) there were 20,000 
"farm hands" and then asks, "How 
do these laborers get here?" The un- 
suspecting reader will infer that they 
get here by some evasion of the agree- 
ment, whereas the fact is that they 
were already here when the agreement 
went into operation. 

Statistics are presented (p. 169) 
giving the "Excess of Immigrant 
Aliens Admitted over Emigrant Aliens 
Departed, July 1, 1909 to June 30, 
1919." These figures show that the 
total number entering Continental 
United States was 36,989, of whom 
23,708 or 64.1 per cent settled in Cali- 
fornia. A reader not expert in immi- 
gration statistics will assume that in 
spite of the agreement a very consider- 
able immigration to California has 
been going on. A full statement of the 
statistics does not warrant the assump- 
tion. 

The expert well knows that the 
technical distinction between "immi- 
grant" and "non-immigrant," "emi- 
grant" and "non-emigrant" has little 
if any practical value. To get at the 
real situation we must deal with all 
arrivals and all departures. When 
we do this we find that for the ten 
years under discussion (July 1, 1909 to 
June 30, 1919) the total excess is 
10,968 instead of the 36,989 given in 
the table. If 64.1 per cent settled in 
California (as the report states) the 
increase of Japanese population in 
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California by excess of arrivals over 
departures was 7,030 instead of 23,708 
as claimed by the State Board of Con- 
trol. 

This error in the calculations of the 
California State Board of Control is so 
significant that the difference may well 
be given in tabular form. 

Increase of Japanese population in 
California by excess of "immigra- 
tion" over "emigration" 23,708 

Actual increase by excess of "all ad- 
mittances" over "all departures" 7,030 



Over calculation of increase by the 

Board 16,678 

These 16,678 are regarded as still 
resident in California although as a 
matter of fact they have left the coun- 
try. 

But^ it may be asked if even this 
amount (7,030) of immigration is not 
evidence of violation of the agreement. 
The reply is to be found by analyzing 
what kind of individuals are included 
in this figure (7,030). Analysis of all 
arrivals shows that during the ten 
years covered by the table the number 
of Japanese admitted to Continental 
United States as "wives" was 24,298 
and as "children" 10,417. If 64.1 per 
cent settled in California the figures 
for each group are 15,575 and 6,677 
respectively. Their sum is 22,252. If 
now we assume that all the "wives" 
and "children" who entered California 
during the ten years have remained 
there (none going to Washington, 
Oregon or to any other state), since the 
total increase of Japanese population 
in the state was 7,030, we shall have to 
assume that 15,222 Japanese who were 
in California July 1, 1909 departed 
during the subsequent ten years. 

A careful study of the facts, there- 
fore, does not seem to substantiate the 
Governor's view or the implication of 
the report that there has been any 
serious violation of the agreement. 



The Alleged Admission of Labor- 
ers without Proper Passports 

The report calls attention to the 
admission of 825 laborers without 
proper passports and to 585 other 
persons who had passports but were 
"not entitled" to them. If these are 
indeed the facts, then the Bureau of 
Immigration has failed to do its duty. 
Such failure can not be charged to the 
Japanese Government. Careful exam- 
ination of the annual reports and of 
the usages of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion makes it clear that those admitted 
"without proper passports" are ad- 
mitted under bond to go through 
America to the countries to which 
their passports admit them. 

Japanese Population in California 

The report seeks to determine the 
Japanese population of California. It 
begins with the Japanese population 
according to the United States Census 
of 1910. It then adds the "immigrants" 
and births, and subtracts the "emi- 
grants" and deaths, reaching the con- 
clusion that the Japanese population 
in California December 31, 1919 is 
87,279. But it states on the following 
page (p. 27) that of these, 5,000 chil- 
dren are in Japan "for the purpose of 
completing their education." 

In order to get an independent esti- 
mate, the Board asked the Japanese 
Association of America to take a spe- 
cial census of its own. The result 
(given on p. 165) shows that there were 
in California 78,628 Japanese, of whom 
15,539 are stated to be women and 
18,191 to be children (under 17 years 
of age). A discrepancy of 3,651 thus 
appears between the Board's estimate 
and that of the Japanese. 

If the Board's figures are correct 
then the Japanese population in Cali- 
fornia has increased by "immigration" 
over "emigration" to the extent of 
25,592; and if this is the case, since the 
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total increase for the whole country is 
calculated by the Board to be only 
14,719 (p. 30) it follows that the 
Japanese population in the rest of the 
country has diminished by 10,873. 

The report has, however, fallen un- 
wittingly into serious confusion and 
error. To the figures (p. 29) of the 
Census of 1910 for the Japanese popu- 
lation in Continental United States 
(72,157), excluding Hawaii, it has added 
the "immigration" into the whole of 
the United States (including Hawaii) 
from April 15, 1910 to June 30, 1919 
and to this it then adds arrivals in San 
Francisco only for six months more, 
giving a total of 150,540 and it then 
subtracts a similarly confused sum of 
"emigrants" from the United States 
(including Hawaii) and from San Fran- 
cisco for six months, which is given as 
63,664. This figure, however, is clearly 
erroneous, the total "emigration" for 
the period being only 14,548. It con- 
cludes that the Japanese population 
in Continental United States has in- 
creased through excess of "immigra- 
tion" over "emigration" by 14,719 
(p. 30). This confusion causes the 
result to have no meaning whatever. 

The facts are these for United 
States (including Hawaii) : 

1. Total "immigration" April 1, 

1910 to Dec. 31, 1919 80,186 

Total "emigration" April 1, 1910 

to Dec. 31, 1919 14,548 

Increase by excess of "immigra- 
tion" over "emigration" 65,638 

2. Total Japanese admitted April 

1, 1910 to Dec. 31, 1919 116,627 

Total Departed April 1, 1910 to 

Dec. 31, 1919 90,342 

Increase by excess of admittances . 26,285 

That is to say, when we deal only 
with "immigrants" and "emigrants" 
we conclude that Japanese in America 
(including Hawaii) have increased by 
65,638, whereas if we deal with all 



admitted and all departed we find that 
the actual increase is only 26,285. 
The former method, which is the one 
used by the California State Board of 
Control, would require us to assume 
that 39,353 Japanese are still in the 
country who have in fact departed. 

Instead of the population of the rest 
of the states having diminished by 
10,873 as the Board infers (p. 30), the 
Japanese population in those states 
has increased by 14,408, if we deal 
only with the misleading figures of "im- 
migration" and "emigration." The 
Annual Reports of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration do not permit 
us to estimate accurately the Japanese 
population in each state. 

It is open to question, however, 
whether even the Japanese "Census" 
is really accurate. We do not know 
whether that census was an actual 
count or consisted largely of local esti- 
mates. The writer calculates the Jap- 
anese population in California, Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, to be 72,518. This figure 
is secured as follows : 

Excess of Admittances over Departures 
from Continental United States April 1, 

1910-December 31, 1919 16,898i 

Proportion who went to California 

(64.1 per cent) 10,831 

(see State Board Report, p. 169) 
Increase by Births over Deaths .... 20,331 

(see State Board Report, p. 25) 
Japanese Population in California 

Census 1910 41,356 



Japanese Population in California 

December 31, 1919 72,518 

If it be true that 5,000 of the Japa- 
nese children have returned to Japan 
for study, then the Japanese population 
in California should be about 68,518, 

'This figure is secured by adding to the sum 
of the figures given in the Annual Reports of 
the Commissioner General of Immigration for 
the years 1911-1919 one-quarter of the figure 
for the year 1910 plus one-half of the figure for 
1919, namely 15,966-606+1,538. 
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which is 10,110 less than the Japanese 
estimate, and 13,761 less than the 
estimate of the Board. 

The Census Bureau reports (Novem- 
ber 17, 1920) the Japanese population 
in California to be 70,196, which adds 
confusion to the already confused 
situation. If the Census of 1910, the 
records of the Bureau of Immigration 
as to arrivals and departures of alien 
Japanese and the California State 
Records as to births and deaths are 
correct, and if the ratio of those who 
go to California (64.1 per cent) is 
correctly estimated by the Board and 
if 5,000 Japanese children have been 
sent back to Japan for study, then 
the Japanese population of California 
ought to be approximately 68,518. 

When the census was taken in Jan- 
uary, 1920, charges were made that 
Japanese in some places avoided being 
recorded. This may be true. The 
Census of 1910 may also not have been 
correct. Statistics published by Jap- 
anese in 1912 claimed a Japanese 
population in California of 54,980. 
The birth and death records of Japa- 
nese in California are in all probability 
not complete. The estimate of 5,000 
children returned to Japan appears to 
be a vague guess rather than an esti- 
mate based on figures. 

The net result of this investigation 
is that the facts are far from clear. We 
shall probably be fairly safe if we re- 
gard the Japanese population in Cali- 
fornia as somewhere between 70,000 
and 80,000. The recent census figures 
are so important that they are added 
as an appendix. 

In order that the true state of the 
case in regard to Japanese population 
in California may be kept clear, it is 
to be remembered that the total popu- 
lation of the state has increased during 
the last census period by 1,048,987, 
while that of the Japanese (accepting 
their figures as more reliable) has been 



37,472. The Japanese increase, there- 
fore, would be 3.6 per cent of the entire 
increase. The population of the state 
(January 1, 1920) is 3,426,536 while 
the Japanese population is 78,628 or 
2.3 per cent. 

In the light of these facts the talk 
of the "Hawaiianization of California" 
is not very impressive. 

The Alleged Extraordinary Jap- 
anese Birth-Rate 

Governor Stephens states that "the 
fecundity of the Japanese race far 
exceeds that of any other people that 
we have in our midst." Senator 
Phelan testified before the House 
Committee on Immigration in Septem- 
ber, 1919 that every Japanese "picture 
bride" has a child within a year after 
landing. Mr. McClatchy testified 
before the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration September 25, 1919, that "the 
birth-rate among the Japanese is five 
times as great per thousand as among 
the whites," and "that picture brides 
usually give birth once a year, or nearly 
once a year to children" — and that 
this is one of the ways " by which Japan 
deliberately and carefully (sic) vio- 
lates the 'Gentlemen's Agreement'!" 
The Los Angeles Times well set forth 
the popular belief and anxiety over 
the situation in its prophecy that "if 
the present birth-rates were main- 
tained for the next ten years there 
would be 150,000 children of Japanese 
descent born in California in 1929 and 
but 40,000 white children. And in 
1949 the majority of the population of 
California would be Japanese, ruling 
the state." 

Mr. John S. Chambers, Controller 
of the state of California, in a state- 
ment issued by him October 29, 1920, 
as Chairman of the "Japanese Exclu- 
sion League of California" says that 
"the Japanese birth-rate in California 
is three times that of the whites, al- 
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though the proportion of adult females 
among the Japanese is less than one- 
third that among whites. " (Just what 
does this statement mean? Would the 
Japanese birth-rate be nine times that 
of the whites if the number of adult 
females were equal?) 

The Report of the State Board of 
Control effectually disposes of all 
these hysterical fables. It shows that 
in 1910, 313,281 white women between 
15 and 45 years of age had 30,893 
children, which is a fecundity rate of 
9.9 per cent, while in 1919, 15,211 
Japanese women had 4,378 children, 
which gives a rate of 28.8 per cent. 
This would show that the Japanese 
birth-rate is 2.9 times that of the whites. 
The report quite fairly calls attention 
to the fact that if Japanese and white 
women of the same "social, economic 
and intellectual status" were com- 
pared, "the disparity would undoubt- 
edly be less marked" (p. 41). It also 
points out that a high birth-rate "is 
not infrequently true of a new people 
immigrating to a new land" (p. 37). 
Since the Board did not isolate for 
study the Italian, Mexican, Armenian 
and other peoples recently entering 
California in considerable numbers, it 
is hardly scientific for it to say that 
"the Japanese birth-rate is far in 
excess of that of all other nationalities 
in the state." 

In the state of Massachusetts in 
1910 the birth-rate of the white native 
stock was 14.9 per thousand while 
that of the foreign born of all 
nationalities was 49.1. The Japanese 
birth-rate on the basis of a population 
of 78,628 would be 55.6 per thousand. 
The birth-rate of Japanese in Japan 
has varied between 28.6 and 33.7 per 
thousand during the years 1889 to 1913. 

The Board's figures, however, for 
the fecundity rate of white women 
(9.9) as quoted above is not quite fair 
to the Japanese, for that rate is based 



on a birth record that is palpably 
defective. The California State Board 
of Health Report for 1918 (p. 192) 
gives the birth-rate per thousand for 
each year from 1906 to 1917. That 
rate rises from 10.3 to 17.2. The in- 
ference to be drawn from this is that 
the records are increasingly perfect, 
rather than that the rate has actually 
increased. In 1910 the official birth- 
rate was 13.4 per thousand. The actual 
birth-rate was doubtless higher. To 
compare a defective birth record for 
whites with an almost perfect birth 
record for Japanese of course makes 
the difference between the two more 
marked than it really is. 

But the most convincing reply to 
the excited fable mongers is the Report 
of the State Board of Control (pp. 147- 
155) as to the number of "picture 
brides" admitted in 1918 and the 
number of their children. The name 
of each bride, of the steamer on which 
she arrived, of her husband and his 
address, and of the date of the birth 
of her child are all recorded. The 
period begins January 4, 1918 and ends 
February 29, 1920. The number of 
"brides" named is 524; the number of 
children born in those two years and 
two months is 182. That is to say, 
only 34.8 per cent of the brides became 
mothers in that period. How many 
American brides would become moth- 
ers in a similar length of time after 
marriage? 

Japanese Land Ownership in 
California 

This has for years been one of the 
questions most heatedly debated. It 
has been repeatedly charged that the 
Japanese were buying up the best lands 
in the state. The Governor says that 
"the increase in acreage control within 
the last decade has been 412.9 per cent" 
and the value of the crops "approxi- 
mately ten-fold." 
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The report gives statistics of land 
owned and leased by Japanese in each 
county in California and also the total 
acreage of irrigated land. It shows 
that Japanese own 74,769 acres; this 
is six-tenths of one per cent (.006) of 
the total amount of cultivated land 
(11,389,894 acres). "Farm lands" 
still "unimproved" remain to the 
extent of 16,541,550 acres. 

Japanese lease, in addition, 383,287 
acres which is 3.3 per cent of the culti- 
vated land and 10 per cent of the irri- 
gated land. 

Attention is drawn (p. 49) to the 
great increase in eleven years in the 
value of the crops raised by Japanese. 
The increase is stated to be from $6,- 
235,856 to $67,145,730, an increase of 
976.8 per cent. This is somewhat mis- 
leading because no indication is given 
of the corresponding increase of the 
crops raised by white farmers. The 
Census of 1910, however, gives the 
total of California's crop value in 1909 
as $153,111,013, while the Board Re- 
port gives it for 1919 as $507,811,881, 
an increase therefore of 331.6 per cent. 

The increase in the value of the crop 
raised by Japanese is not correctly 
presented. According to the California 
Commissioner of Labor's special in- 
vestigation and report in 1909, the 
total value of the crops raised on farms, 
where Japanese alone and Japanese 
and white joint labor was involved, 
was $28,000,000 and the statement is 
made that one-half of this ($14,000,000) 
was the product of Japanese labor. A 
more accurate statement of the increase 
of Japanese crop value would, there- 
fore, be from $14,000,000 to $67,145,- 
730, or 479.5 per cent, instead of the 
976.8 per cent. The comparative 
increase in eleven years, therefore, is 
331.6 per cent for the entire state and 
479.5 per cent for Japanese crop values. 

The statement by the Governor, 
that "within the last ten years Japa- 



nese agricultural labor has developed to 
such a degree that at the present time 
between 80 and 90 per cent of most 
of our vegetable and berry products 
are those of Japanese farms," is not 
supported by the report. Figures are 
given (p. 103) of the percentages for 
the different crops. Only in the case 
of berries is the proportion more than 
80 per cent. "Nursery products" are 
58 per cent; grapes, 52 per cent and 
vegetables 46 per cent. Practically 
these same percentages were reported 
for the year 1909 by the California 
State Labor Commissioner, J. D. Mac- 
kenzie. The report offers no evidence 
to show that there has been any sig- 
nificant increase during the decade as 
alleged by the Governor. 

Foreign Land Ownership in Japan 

The report contains a valuable sur- 
vey of the land laws of a number of 
states and also of Japan. While the 
Governor makes no reference to this 
question, it has played a prominent 
part in the public discussion. Much 
ignorance is displayed on the matter 
by men who are usually well informed 
on matters of which they speak. 

In this brief examination of the re- 
port we can quote only the following 
significant sentence: "A so-called su- 
perficies title may be secured in all 
parts of Japan, save what may be called 
colonial areas, running for any number 
of years. Many such titles now cur- 
rent run for 999 years, and so far as 
appears they might run for 5,000 years. 
These titles give as complete control 
over the surface of the land as fee sim- 
ple title would do" (p. 68). 

It is surprising to find, four pages 
further on, the following contradiction 
of the above quotation. "Japanese 
law, like the Alien Land Law of Cali- 
fornia prohibits aliens from owning 
land in fee, but permits leaseholds for 
varying terms of years, confined to 
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industrial and residential purposes — 
no agricultural lands leased." 

This statement is erroneous. The 
California Land Law is discriminatory 
while that of Japan is not. The Cali- 
fornia law does not prohibit all " aliens" 
from owning land, but only a certain 
class of aliens — "aliens ineligible to 
become citizens," namely, Japanese 
and Chinese. Any foreigner can take 
a superficies lease, practically equiva- 
lent to fee ownership, for any kind of 
land, including agricultural land. To 
say that the two laws are alike is quite 
aside from the truth. 

The Question of "Dual 
Citizenship" 

The section of the report dealing 
with citizenship touches upon one of 
the difficult problems in the relations 
of America and Japan. The transla- 
tions of documents and the letter by 
Dr. Martin provide a student with 
material of the highest value. 

The Japanese Government will no 
doubt consider the points raised, es- 
pecially with regard to expatriation of 
children born in America. 

The report does not adequately 
bring out the fact that the difficulty 
between America and Japan is created 
by American customs and laws, rather 
than by those of Japan. America is 
the only nation in the world that re- 
gards all children born within its 
territory as citizens by birthright. At 
the same time America regards children 
of American citizens, though born in 
Japan or elsewhere, nevertheless, as 
American citizens. The title of the 
section "Once a Japanese, always a 
Japanese " (p. 182) is not fair to Japan. 
There can be no question but that a 
frank conference between the American 
and Japanese governments about the 
difficulties due to their conflicting laws 
and customs is urgently needed with 



a view to finding a real solution agree- 
able to both. 

The British Embassy at Washing- 
ton, replying to an inquiry by the 
writer, states that "children of British 
parents, born during their residence in 
America, are regarded by the Brit- 
ish Government as British citizens. 
. . . Such children will not be re- 
garded as United States citizens unless 
and until they have taken the usual 
steps by taking out papers to acquire 
American nationality. " 

The paragraph of the report on 
"Future Voters" should cause both 
Americans and Japanese to give heed. 
If Japanese parents desire that their 
American-born children shall be Ameri- 
can citizens they should not send them 
back to Japan to be reared and edu- 
cated there. Such Japan-reared Japa- 
nese young people, though legally 
Americans, will be quite unfit to dis- 
charge their duties as American citi- 
zens. 

The Japanese School Question 

The section of the report entitled 
"Schools" is disappointingly brief, 
less than a page and a half. There is 
no more important approach to the 
Japanese problem as it is and will con- 
tinue to be through the decades, than 
through the school. 

The problem of the Japanese lan- 
guage schools is apparently being 
allowed to drift as was the case in the 
Hawaiian Islands. A wise policy in 
regard to them is much to be desired — 
a policy of proper supervision and 
regulation. 

The writer deeply regrets that the 
Board of Control did not read the 
writer's pamphlet on the American 
Japanese Problem in Hawaii from 
which it quotes a paragraph. If it had, 
it would hardly have used a single 
sentence quite out of its connection, 
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which in its connection is quite correct, 
but wholly misleading when isolated. 

Japanese Labor 

This report gives much valuable. and 
interesting information on the question 
of Japanese labor. It appears that 
"there are probably more white labor- 
ers working for Oriental farmers than 
there are Oriental laborers working 
for American farmers" (p. 101). White 
men evidently will work for and with 
Japanese — an affirmation quite con- 
trary to energetically cultivated popu- 
lar opinion. Japanese, moreover, do 
not employ their own people exclu- 
sively. This explodes another popular 
opinion. 

It appears that " sufficient American 
farm labor can be readily secured, 
provided comfortable housing, sub- 
stantial food properly served and 
some opportunity for recreation is 
provided upon the farms" (p. 106). 
This is the experience of the Valley 
Fruit Growers' Association of Fresno, 
with a white membership of 3,000. 

The report calls attention to the 
fact that since Japanese raise so large 
a proportion of the "food products 
practically indispensable to the States' 
daily supply," $67,000,000 worth, 
"any sudden removal of the Japanese 
would be unwise" (p. 104). No 
suggestion, however, is offered as to 
how that "sudden removal" is to be 
avoided upon the enactment of the 
new drastic land law. 

Other Features of the Report 

The report of the State Board of 
Control deals informingly with several 
other features that can not be consid- 
ered in this brief examination. Japa- 
nese enterprises, for instance, secure 
financial aid from American banks, as 
does also the Japanese fishing industry. 
"Smuggling (of laborers) across the 
Mexican border is carried on success- 



fully and doubtless to a large extent. " 
This sentence is quoted from the 
report of the Commissioner General 
of Immigration. The state authorities 
furnish no original information on the 
subject. 

The desire of the Board to give a fair 
report is well shown by the Appendix 
which contains two valuable mono- 
graphs by Japanese. One is the 
Memorial Address Presented by the 
Japanese Association of America to 
President Wilson When He Visited San 
Francisco September 18, 1919. The 
other is an article on Japanese Farming 
in California by T. Chiba, Managing 
Director of the Agricultural Associa- 
tion of California. Both are well 
written and full of highly valuable 
information. 

Hearings in California and Wash- 
ington of the House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion 

The summary abstract of these Hear- 
ings shows that so far as the chairman 
and members were concerned effort 
was made to be thoroughly fair and to 
secure reliable information. From the 
nature of the case many conflicting 
opinions were expressed. Japanese 
witnesses were called in freely and also 
friends of the Japanese. So likewise 
were their bitterest critics. In Cali- 
fornia sixty-six witnesses were heard, 
and in Washington thirty-eight. 

Senator Phelan and Mr. McClatchy 
testified at great length. Several wit- 
nesses had prepared carefully writ- 
ten statements and even extensive 
documents which were submitted with- 
out being read. Senator Phelan re- 
peated his familiar charges of violation 
of the " Gentlemen's Agreement," of 
large land purchasing and of smuggling. 

On a previous page a few sentences 
were quoted from witnesses favorable 
to the Japanese. These could be 
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largely multiplied. Many surprising 
statements of good will and fine rela- 
tionships were made. Mr. Kanzaki 
stated that "the California State 
Commission on Immigration and Hous- 
ing published pamphlets giving in- 
struction as to American customs and 
manners in every language save the 
Japanese." Colonel Irish stated that 
"he had transacted several million 
dollars' worth of business with the 
Japanese and had never had one of 
them break his word or violate his 
contract. " Mr. McClatchy admitted, 
on being questioned, that "his expe- 
rience excluded any contact with prom- 
inent Japanese. " 

Practically none of the witnesses 
thought further Japanese immigration 
desirable. The chief difference between 
the pro-Japanese and the anti-Japanese 
seemed to be that the former desire to 
see absolute equality of treatment and 
fair play granted to those Japanese 
who are already here, while the latter 
would like to have drastic race-differ- 
ential laws passed, humiliating in char- 
acter and economically repressive. 

Many witnesses insisted that the 
Americanization of Japanese is actually 
going on fairly well in spite of adverse 
circumstances. Many, on the other 
hand, insisted that Americanization 
and real assimilation is impossible 
without intermarriage, but that this is 
intolerable to think of. 

Dr. Palmer, pastor of the Union 
Church in Hawaii, for many years a 
resident in California, testified as to 
the situation in Hawaii. "California 
has no idea how thoroughly American- 
ized the Japanese in Hawaii have 
become." 

The New Anti-Alien Land Law 

Governor Stephens says in his letter 
that the state "will and should, in my 
(his) opinion, by an overwhelming 
majority, enact the proposed initiative 



legislation." His desire was fulfilled. 
It was adopted by a vote of 666,483 to 
222,086. The chief surprise in this 
vote was the size of the opposition. 

This group doubtless believes with 
the rest that there should not be 
further immigration from Japan but 
it does not believe in humiliating 
and economically repressive legislation. 
They wish to prevent a "new race 
problem" by fair play and honorable 
treatment and full Americanization of 
all Japanese who are now here. 

The report of the State Board of 
Control contains a copy of the then 
proposed — now adopted stringent law. 
It forbids all leasing of agricultural 
land to "aliens ineligible to become 
citizens of the United States." Such 
aliens may not form corporations en- 
titled to purchase or lease such land, 
nor may they buy shares or stock in 
corporations entitled to acquire or own 
such land. The guardians of children 
whose parents are Japanese or Chinese, 
in whose name agricultural land is 
owned or bought, are to be appointed 
by the courts. 

A Coming Disappointment to 
California 

Governor Stephens implies, and 
practically all the anti-Japanese agi- 
tators affirm, that if a rigid law is 
passed forbidding further Japanese 
immigration, the Japanese population 
in California will dwindle away, as 
the Chinese has, and finally disappear 
as a problem. This is what California 
has been led to expect. 

This expectation is practically cer- 
tain to be unrealized. The Japanese 
situation today is wholly different from 
that of the Chinese in 1882 when their 
immigration was stopped. Few Chi- 
nese women entered the United States 
either before that date or since. The 
annual births of Chinese in California 
for ten years has averaged only 374. 
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The Chinese population in Califor- 
nia December 31, 1919 is estimated by 
the Board as 33,271 — the decrease in 
ten years having been 2,977. 

The average Japanese laborer in 
California, unlike the Chinese but like 
the European, is eager to establish his 
home here. This is the reason why so 
many Japanese women have been com- 
ing to America. Japanese labor immi- 
gration was stopped in 1907. But the 
men then here have established fam- 
ilies to the extent of about 15,000. 
There still remain between 20,000 and 
25,000 unmarried men. The recent 
decision of the Japanese Government 
to stop granting passports to young 
women coming to join husbands in 
America, whom though legally married 
they had not met in Japan, will retard 
somewhat the increase of Japanese 
families in California, but is not likely 
to stop it. Prosperous Japanese men 
can return to Japan for a visit, get 
married and return with their wives. 
In case that is stopped it would seem 
altogether probable that they would 
go to Hawaii and find American-born 
wives. 

But however that may be, the num- 
ber of Japanese families in California is 
already large enough to insure a per- 
manent and a growing Japanese popu- 
lation. The births recorded for the 
three years 1917, 1918 and 1919 re- 
spectively were 4,108, 4,365 and 4,378. 

The enactment by Congress of a 
drastic Japanese exclusion law is to be 
expected in the near future. It will be 
obnoxious and humiliating to Japan 
because of her consciousness of hav- 
ing faithfully administered the "Gen- 
tlemen's Agreement" during the past 
twelve years. Its results will be dis- 
appointing to California because it 
will not make any marked diminution 
in the number of Japanese in Califor- 
nia. On the contrary that population 
is certain to grow. 



Misrepresentations as to the past 
and false expectations as to the future 
are likely to be taken advantage of 
by unscrupulous politicians to start 
renewed agitation a few years hence 
by which again to gain personal and 
party advantage. 

APPENDIX 

The United States Census 1900, 
1910 and 1920 
The Bureau of the Census issued 
November 16, 1920 a preliminary 
announcement of a few figures in 
regard to the Japanese population in 
the states of California, Oregon and 
Washington and in the territory of 
Hawaii. We give these figures in 
tabular form and call attention to 
some of the surprising facts disclosed. 

1. The total population of Califor- 
nia increased from 1,485,653 in 1900 
to 2,377,549 in 1910 and to 3,426,861 
in 1920. At those same dates, the 
Japanese population numbered re- 
spectively 10,151, 41,358 and 70,196. 
Stated in percentages the Japanese 
population constituted 0.7 per cent, 
1.7 per cent and 2 per cent of the total 
population in 1900, 1910 and 1920 
respectively. The point to be noted 
is the large increase of the general 
population. 

2. In Hawaii, the Japanese popula- 
tion constituted 39.7 per cent of the 
total population in 1900; 41.5 per cent 
in 1910, and 42.7 per cent in 1920, the 
figures being 61,111, 79,675 and 109,- 
269 respectively. In other words, the 
relative increase of the Japanese popu- 
lation has been very small indeed. 

3. The Japanese population in Cali- 
fornia showed an increase of 307.4 per 
cent between 1900 and 1910, immigra- 
tion having been free until 1908; 
while during the decade between 1910 
and 1920 the increase was 69.7 per 
cent, consisting chiefly of women and 
children. 
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4. The proportion of Japanese males 
to females in California in 1900 was 
94.6; in 1910 it was 84.9 per cent and 
in 1920 it was 63.2 per cent. In 



Hawaii the proportion of males to 
females at the three dates was respec- 
tively 77.7 per cent, 68.8 per cent and 
57.3 per cent. 
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Census 1920 
Total Population 

Japanese Popula- 
tion 


3,426,861 

70,196 
44,364 

25,832 
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2. 
63.2 
36.8 
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Census 1910 
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Japanese Popula- 
tion 
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Census 1900 
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Japanese Popula- 
tion 


1,485,053 
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Increase of Japa- 
nese Population 
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28,840 
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32.4 
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29,594 
18,564 


37.1 
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Racial Prejudice Un-American 

By Rev. M. A. Matthews, D.D., LL.D. 

Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, Washington 



THE problem presented by the 
California agitation against the 
Japanese is not one of righting the 
wrong done the Japanese but the one of 
protecting the honor and name of 
America. Therefore, this discussion 
is not pro-Japanese but extremely pro- 
American. Consider the following facts : 
1. Japan has not broken faith nor 



treaty with America since Admiral 
Perry first established friendly rela- 
tionship between America and Japan. 
Can we afford to be the first to break? 

2. Japan has not broken the faith of 
the "Gentlemen's Agreement" estab- 
lished by our revered Theodore Roose- 
velt. Can we be the first to abrogate 
it? 



